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JJrospectus 


BOSTON MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Tats publication is designed to interest all classes of intelligent readers for 
whom music may be supposed to have attractions, professors of the art, amateurs, 
ind all who find entertainment in subjects connected with literature and the fine 
arts. If the undertaking succeeds, each number will contain one or more brief 
essays, written to contribute to the more general understanding of music, and to 
aid in the formation of a correct taste. These will be followed by articles of a 
lighter and less studied sort, designed to awaken attention, and attract and 1n- 
struct that large portion of the public who only wish to be amused. During the 
season of concerts in the city, every one of any importance will be noticed brief- 
ly, and with such remarks as the best interests of the art among us may seem to 
require ; and it is hoped that these notices will be found to be characterized by 
kindness, temperance, and a disposition to speak fairly in all cases. Each number 
will contain from one to two or three pages of music, introduced to illustrate some 
point discussed, or with brief comments, in a manner which has never before been 
attempted. A portion of each will also be devoted to musical intelligence, short 
notices of new publications, miscellaneous paragraphs, contributions, and a variety 
of like matter, which no work of the kind carbe expected to be supplied with at its 
very commencement. 

The present number is designed as a specimen, so far es one can be given under 
the circumstances, of the manner in which the publication is intended to be con- 
ducted. If enough subscribers are obtained before the first of September to defray 
the cost of publishing, and render it possible for the editor to devote to it the 
necessary time and labor, it will be continued. But there have been, as musical 
people are aware, so many failures in works of this kind, that neither the publish- 
ers nor the editor feel inclined to undertake one without a tolerably certain pros- 
pect of its success. They have gone so far as to issue this number, upon the as- 
surances of the most distinguished friends and professors of music in the city, of 
their hearty co-operation in its favor. They feel confident of their ability to 
bring out a periodical better sui*»d to the wants of the country than any of the 
kind which have preceded it; and they take this as the best method of ascertain- 
ing how far their enterprise is likely to prove acceptable to the public. 

If the subscription before the above-mentioned date is sufficiently large to war- 
rant its continuance, a copy of this Number, now distributed gratis, will be sent 
to each subscriber ; the regular publication of the work will then commence, and 
it will be issued once a fortnight throughout the year. Terms, $3.00 per annum, 
payable upon the receipt of the first regular number. 


{{>> Subscriptions received by Or1s, Broapers anp Co., 120 Washington 
Street, Boston; Joun Aten, 139 Nassau Street, New York; B. Cranston anp 
Co., Providence ; and by PeriopicaL AGENTS generally throughout the country. 
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BOSTON MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Vor. I. ] BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1845 [No.1 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Ir seems most proper that the first article of our first number 
should be an exposition of the motives which have led us to publish 
it, the object which it aims to accomplish, and the means by which 
we hope to render the undertaking successful. As this first number, 
however, is also a specimen number, upon the reception given to 
which, as will be seen by reference to our prospectus on the opposite 
page, the future publication of the work will depend, we shall make 
our exposition as brief as possible, since we shall be judged of prob- 
ably more by what we actually perform in these few pages, than by) 
what we might say we hoped to perform, should our Review be sus- 
tained. 

Music has of late years received more attention among us, than 
formerly. In the city it has become the chief public amusement of 
the most respectable class of our inhabitants, and in the country it 
is much more thought of than it was a few years back. Almost 
every family has its piano, and every village its band. Choir and 
glee singing have advanced ; organs and seraphims, which latter are 
some improvement on the old-fashioned bass-viol playing, since they 
are nearer in tune, are more used in the meeting houses ; and a more 
general interest is every where manifested in all that has to do with 
the customary musical portion of public worship. 

We might extend the enumeration of like circumstances, showing 
the progress of the art among us, to a much greater length; but the 
general fact that music is growing more and more into the life of 
our people seems sufficiently evident. The secret joy, however, 
which we feel in seeing this quiet influence thus stealing into the 
restless hearts of our countrymen, and opening them to the love of 


order and beauty, is somewhat damped when we reflect how very 
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feeble and insufficient for guidance is the light concerning it which 
as yet shines upon their understandings; how little, in short, the 
true nature of music, in the highest and best sense of the word, is 
generally known. We seem to be, as yet, a people whose musical 
susceptibilities are rapidly awakening, but who have not learned to 
give them a right direction. 


A large class of our hearers, for instance, cannot distinguish be- 
tween the true expression of music and that which is the effect of 
association ; they prefer Scottish airs and old-fashioned psalm tunes, 
or airs and tunes in that style, to all other pieces, because they grew 
accustomed to them in their youth. Many narrow themselves down 
to love nothing but the pretty melodies of Bellini and Donizetti, 
through the natural desire of being fashionable. Some there are, 
even among the best instructed, who think that instinctive cries of 
passion are the original of music, and judge of it by that limited 
test. Some can never distinguish how far it may imitate natural 
sounds, and others are led astray by novel effects and displays of 
execution. In fine, wherever and among whatever class of hearers 
we observe, we are forced to believe that very little, almost nothing, 
is yet generally understood among us of those few principles which are 
the foundation of good taste. How to discriminate, how to distin- 
guish good music from bad, by some more certain rule than that 
which makes the goodness of music to depend on the pleasure we 
as individuals derive from hearing it, is what we seem at present to 
be most in need of learning. 

Such being, in brief, our notion of the state of the art among us, 
jt is our object to establish such a periodical as this state of the art 
seems to call for, and, we hope, will sustain. With this view, our 
purpose will be twofold; first, to awaken and cherish the love of 
music ; and, secondly, to spread clear ideas concerning it. We shall 
not address the musical profession exclusively, neither shall we pre- 
sume in our readers entire ignorance of music; but we shall en- 
deavor to stand without the profession, in the position of-a hearer 
who has long studied the art, and now wishes to interpret what he 
conceives to be its true meaning, and to inspire others with his en- 
thusiasm. In all the articles which, if our publication shall be sus- 
tained, we may write for it, we shall seek first to make ourself clearly 
understood, avoiding technical language as much as possible, and, in 
cases where we are obliged to use it, so using it as that it shall not 
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stand in the way of the general reader; and we shall strive, accord- 
ing to the best of our judgment and ability, to make our articles 
interesting and entertaining to persons of common sense and com- 
mon intelligence. Remembering that we are rot to write for 
a purely literary audience, we shall not be tempted, we think, to use 
any other but the most direct and perspicuous modes of expression, 
without affectation and without reserve. 

The difficulties of writing freely and popularly upon an art whose 
forms only address the mind through the ear, and cannot be painted 
to the eye, are such as no writer can be aware of till he has tried 
the experiment ; it is impossible not to be sometimes too abstruse, 
at others tediously minute. Whether we are likely to succeed 
in surmounting these difficulties our readers can judge from what 
follows in this number. All we need promise here is, that whatever 
learning, whatever wit, whatever power of pleasing, we can command, 
shall, if the publication be continued, be devoted sincerely to the ad- 
vancement of its objects. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN MUSICAL EXPRESSION AND 
EFFECT. 


Berore we can be able to judge of the excellence of a composition, 
we must first learn to separate the music of it from all that depends 
upon the manner of its performance. In other words, we must first 
acquire the ability to distinguish between expression and effect. We 
use these terms with a technical meaning, which it is the object of 
the present article to explain and illustrate. 

People often say of a singer, “‘She sings with good expression ; ” 
or of a performer, that “‘he plays expressively.’ This is proper 
enough im the ordinary use of language, since it conveys the idea. 
But it is not in this sense that we use the word, when we speak of 
musical expression, as distinguished from effect. We mean by the 
expression of a piece, the musical ideas which it expresses; the tune 
of it, whether simple melody or full harmony, considered apart fr¢m 
all performance. It may be played on various instruments, or sung 
by voices of various quality, with various accents, emphases and de- 
grees of loudness ; we mean that something in it, which we never 
fail to recognize. All these different ways of performing it are so 
many different effects. We include all that belongs to mere per- 
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formance under the general name, effect ; an application of the word, 
by the way, which is probably de rived from the French. 
To spe ak with perfect nicety, therefore, instead of saying of a 


singer, — ‘She sings with good expression,’ we should say,— 
‘She sings with an effect appropriate to the expression of the mu- 
sic.’ (Of course, we are not insisting upon such a style of con- 


versation.) And so of players on instruments. Thus, ‘where the 
Swiss Bell Ringers gave the andante from Haydn’s Third Sym- 
ag it was with an effect entirely different from that of an ore hes- 

, for which the movement was originally written ; yet, from the 
Pr culiar character of the musical expression, the be lls were ve ry 
pleasing. Popular airs and national melodies are heard with all the 
varieties of effect which their expression is capable of bearing. They 
may be listened to in pleasant parlors, coming from the lips of sweet- 
voiced maidens, and in the streets from harsh clarionets and hoarse 
ophiclides; country lads whistle them as they walk through dark 
woods ; and there are always some of them confined and tortured in 
every hand-organ ; occasionally there comes a great virtuoso on the 
violin or piano, who amuses thousands, and makes thousands by 
reiterating them in some still novel manner, tricked out in some 
gaudy or quaint apparel. But with all these varieties of effect, they 
never lose their identity ; and if some new instrument were invented, 
having a quality of tone unlike any that we know, they would be at 
once recognized when played on it. The musical expression re- 
mains the same, and is always known, unless where given with an 
effect so extravagant as to be absolutely overpowered. 

We might use the word melody instead of expression in this con- 
nexion, since the true meaning of that word is the same; but as 
people usually, when they speak of melody, mean a_ particular 
kind of melody, to use it in its full signification, without pre- 
viously defining it, would lead to ambiguity. Melody is the current 
of musical ideas, the rythmical flowing of symme trical related forms, 
which speak, in a language peculiar to themselves, to the imagin- 
ation. Sometimes these ideas are so expressed that they stand out 
in clear light in one thread, and need no coloring to make them whol- 
ly apparent. They then form airs, which may be sung by single 


voices, or played upon instruments that make only one sound at a 
time. This is what is ordinarily meant by melody, and is the kind 
of it most easily understood. 3ut musical ideas may also be ex- 


pressed in one thread in such a manner as to render an accompani- 
ment of other sounds necessary to set them off, and bring out their 
full meaning; and this makes a second kind of melody, to which 
the name is also frequently applied. There is still another kind, 
which is, where the ideas are not expressed in a single thread, but 
in a combination of several. Even here the current is single, and 
presents itself to the imagination as one; we can remember it and 
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repicture it to ourselves, but we cannot sing it or convey it. except 
upon some instrument which will enable us to give the harmony. 
Of the first and second kinds of melody here enumerated, it is 


needless to give examples. Any popular air will serve as a specimen 
of the first, and many of them will answer « ‘qually well for the sec- 
ond, — that which requires an accompaniment. Of the third, « 


harmonic melody, the first instance we find, in looking over our mu- 
sic, short enough for insertion here, and, as we think, sufficiently 
striking to make our meaning evident, is in the second strain of the 
‘ Marcia funebre sulla morte d’un Eroe,”’ from Beethoven’s Sonata 

A b, Op. 26. The march commences with a movement in the 
minor A 4, full of the deepest sorrow, and of tremendous weight ; 
then comes the ivllowing strain in the major of the same key. Its 
expression in the piece is that of lofty pride and hope, but it cannot 
be expected to retain its character, here, by itself. 
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In this passage, the last measure, with the semiquaver before it, 
merely repeats the same note and chord three times, BE, BE, BE, 
each time an octave lower. Yet to us they seem to give this melody : 
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only with a much deeper and broader effect than it could have, pre- 
sented in a definite form.* There is always some danger, however, 
in giving instances of this sort, since in a piece which has long been 
familiar to the ear, one may be misled by associations , yet we think 
any one who refers to the entire march will receive the same impres- 
sion. 

All these kinds of melody run into each other, and are really only 
different modifications of Melody, using the word in its largest sense, 
or musical expression, — the current of musical ideas. In full har- 
mony, in four parts for voices, it is often difficult to hear which part 
contributes most to the general mapre ssion; they are all united in 
one thick body of sound. Still the current may be in the highest 


The effect is probably owing to the highest notes of a chord being most con- 
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spicuous when it is taken high in the scale, and the lowest t 
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degree melodious ; that is, as clear as if it were a single air. 'Take the 
choral introduction to one of the choruses in Sampson: 
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It would not be possible for a single voice to convey the idea we 
receive from this sentence ; the bass is at least as striking as the air, 
and the intermediate parts certainly do something more than increase 
the noise. ‘The musical expression, or melody, is the result of four 
parts, each more or less melodious in itself, moving together. To 
write such sentences, it would seem that the composer must needs 
possess four minds, each inspired with the same thought, and each 
perceiving how the rest will express this common thought, and mould- 
ing its own expression conformably ; yet the idea conveyed by the 
combination is one,—a grand unfolding. We may remark, by the 
way, that this is one of the finest instances of a musical sentence 
adapted to one of poetry that we know of. 

Thus far concerning the identity between Expression and Melo- 
dy. We might now go into the construction of melody, and show 
how it is made up of phrases and rythmical forms, which have cer- 
tain laws of succession, like measure in poetry ; but it is sufficient 
for the purpose of this article to observe, that whatever may be the 
sort of current the composer expresses himself in, it must be readily 
separable by the mind into regular forms, and must charm and hold 
it all the while by gratifying the sense of beauty. The ear must be 
attracted and the love of order pleased ; there must be delicacy and 
sweetness as well as strength, or the imagination will not be im- 
pressed nor the heart touched. For it is the blessed office of the 
poetic part of our nature, of which all the arts are so many different 
manifestations, to lift the soul above itself, and transport it to a more 
glorious state of being, — “to a sense of its possible greatness.” It 
recoils from the sad and wearisome realities of life, and seeks to 
create a more excellent world of its own, in a region where all is 
beautiful and all calm; where the heart has a natural language, and 
may dare to utter its grief or its gladness without restraint. Hence 
it is that the plane of every work of art, of whatsoever kind, must 
be, as it were, a table-land, without and above our actual every-day 
existence, blossoming with flowers, and breathing upon the senses a 
fresher air, while the imagination is revealing its discoveries in this 
more excellent world, or it will by its incongruity make them appear 
as things not to be believed. Hence the necessity of harmony of 
color in painting, of easy and natural versification in poetry, and of 
agreeable combination and succession in music. 
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But to return. Expression, — Melody, as we have defined it, — 
the stream of ideas flowing into the ear through beautiful forms, is 
in music the most essential quality, and bears to all other qualities 
the same relation that charity bears to the other virtues, since with- 
out it all is literally “as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 
Compositions may be ever so well adapted to particular effects, to 
the voice, to any instrument, or to the full orchestra: they may b 
ever so astonishing, or smooth, or intricate ; so slow or fast, so easy, 
or so abundant in difficulties ; if they do not express musical ideas 
in a clear intelligible consecution, they are nothing, —— no more than 
displays of fireworks, where rockets shoot up and wheels whirl round, 
now this way, now that, dazzling the eye and confusing the mind; 
and there is only change and motion without order or connexion. 
For all effects are but the accessories and servants of expression. 
All the voices of nature, all the qualities and varieties of all instru- 
ments that have been or are yet to be invented, are but the means 
vhich the immortal soul of man uses to convey its inward workings 
One composer studies the piano, and his mind becomes so accus- 
tomed to its peculiar class of effects - it he uses them involuntarily 
to convey his expressions. We say of such a one, that his music is 
strongly tinctured with the piano ec ha wracter. Yet his compositions 
may be of the highest order, for the effects used may be in perfect 
accordance with and necessary to the fal conveyance of the expres- 
sion. The piano works of Beethoven are examples ; they not only 
abound in the most wonderful variety of effects, but in the most pas- 
sionately imaginative expressions. ‘They develope the resources of 
the instrument, as an instrument, and not as an end. The idea of 
even the few bars quoted above. for instance, could not, we think, 
be given so well with any other effect, though we do not mention it 
as a good example of a peculiar piano passage. 

The following are illustrations of the different effects with which 
the same melody may be given by a different arrangement on thi 
same instrument. The first is meré ly an arrangement and a varia- 
tion by Beethoven, (Op. 105, No. 2.) of a well known air, written 
by him with probably less labor than it would take to copy them. 


» pru testa vivace. 
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There is a clumsy jollity about this variation, which the melody 
did not have when used as an air. The new effect is legitimately 
used, since it sets off the expression and shows it in a new light. 
A great number of such airs were harmonized and varied by the 

* same author; and though he did not probably compose them with 
any care, yet they are always amusing, and are never mere coldly 
brilliant displays of mechanical changes. 

The second is a thema from Hummel, with a different arrange- 
ment of the first strain or couplet, taken from “Three easy pieces 
for the piano: Op. 111. Leipsic.” We introduce it as much for 
the sake of contrast with the former air, as affording an illustration 
of variety of effect. 
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This is a beautiful thema, and very characteristic of its author. 
The difference in effect between the arpeggio and simple counter- 
point arrangement will be readily perceived. 

Of course, it is not always easy to determine whether and how 
far a composition is expressive as well as effective, and what is the 
best effect with which to perform it; in all this there is just as much 
room for diversity of taste and opinion as there is in questions res- 
. cting poetry, and the best manner of reciting it. The distinction 

» have here endeavored to explain is one which every good mu- 
sician makes unconsciously, and to such, we may seem to have been 
me rely repeating what is well known. Yet, w hen we see our pub- 

c better pleased with florid incomprehensible violin and piano solos, 
ant French overtures made up of unmeaning masses, with here and 
there little scraps of airs that only take the ear —the merest dis- 
plays of effects that can be contrived, that say no more to the mind 
through the ear than fire-work exhibitions do through the eve, when 
we see this, we cannot help thinking that the first thing to be don 
in the work of “ spreading clear ideas concerning music,” is to ex- 
plain this point, and so enforce it, that people who read shall not be 
able to avoid thinking upon it, applying it, and thus gradually arriv- 
ing to find in the art something higher than mere sensual enjoyment. 

The following quotation is so ap propriate, after what we have 
been saying, “er we subjoin it by way of conclusion. It is from 
the reflections of Nicolo Piccini, one of the greatest and purest 
masters that ever lived, and is interesting as coming from him and 
having been written nearly a century ago. We find it in Hogarth’s 
Musical History, Vol. I : — 


‘One soon learns all that can enter into harmony. It is not what may 
be admitted that it is difficult to learn, but what ou ght to be omitted. The 
four kinds of stringed instruments which form the basis of an orchestra 
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accommodate themselves equally to all sorts of expression. This is not 
the case with wind instruments and those of percussion. The oboe has 
an effect * which does not belong to the clarinet; and it again has an ef- 
fect different from that of the flute. The horns change their character 
according to the key in which they are employed. The bassoon, when 
not confounded with the bass, is sad and melancholy. The trombones 
have a mournful effect; the trumpets are warlike and brilliant. ‘lhe 
deafening cymbal is entirely military; and I never hear it without expect- 
ing to see the march of a troop of cavalry. If the employment which na- 
ture herself assigns to these mstruments were preserved, a variety of ef- 
fects would be produced. But when they are all thrown in at once, and 
always used, they overpower and indurate the ear, and no longer present 
images to the mind, to which the ear is the passage. I should like to know 
how composers will rouse the ear when it is once accustomed to all this 
uproar, which will soon happen. Of what new witchcraft will they then 
avail themselves? Perhaps they will then return to nature and the ‘legiti- 
mate means acknowledged by the art. We know what happens to palates 
dulled by the use of strong liquors. All that is necessary to produce 
these exaggerated effects may be learned in a short time ; but it requires 
much time and study to produce genuine emotion.’ 


A CONVERSATION, 
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‘“Tuere, Sir; who do you think composed that passage? No 
other than that distinguished vocalist, Repwive Biacxsirp, Ese. 
I heard him sing it yesterday, impromptu, out of his own brains, or 
throat rather, for brains he does not need, being all genius. He 
was sitting on a fence, in the sunshine, over a field of thick grass, 
where his companions were playing hide and seek, and this he sung 
in the joy of his heart, to amuse himself, and let them know, the 
thieves! that nobody was coming to disturb them. When I took 
off my hat, he changed his note to one like a catbird’s, showing he 
did not sing for applause. He would not begin this again till I 
walked on, and seemed not to notice him. But genius is ever mod- 
est. That is what I call music, — worth all your German and Ital- 
ian stuff; true nature, no science. You may have your Glucks and 
your Cimarosas; I am content with Redwing, and the music of the 
fields.” 


* We have substituted this word for “expression,”’ where that in the original is 
applied to instruments, for the sake of conformity. The meaning is obvious 
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Such, in substance, was what R said one evening to his friend 





Q 








R was a young gentleman well to do in the world, and he 
had, besides, the gifts of good spirits and good temper. He played 
a little upon a one-keyed flute, (the key being tied down and the 
joint turned over to prevent its being in the w: ay,) chiefly music of a 
sentimental character, such as Nicholsonized airs, and the like ; and 
it was observed of his playing, that it was always precisely the same 
it never grew either better or worse. He had also a turn for poetry ; 
sometimes he even made selections for the Saturday papers. His 
circle of acquaintance was large, and he was, naturally enough, a 
great favorite with those to whom he occasionally manifested his de- 
votion by serenading. ‘The world had gone so smoothly with him 
that he had never known sorrow or care, while his happy tempera- 
ment rendered him alike unconscious of restraint or passion. 

Q was a much older man than R He had been left 
early in life to take the world as he found it, without the counsel of 
others to guide him. He was sensitive, and its rough usage, instead 
of stimulating in him a manly energy, only wrought him to a fitful 
fever. But that was now past; age had brought resignation. Those 
who remembered him in his boyhood wondered how one who was 
then so open and joyous should have become so grave and reserved ; 
the reason was not that he had grown selfish, but that his heart had 
grown too full. Still, he had a few friends, mostly younger men than 
he, by whom he was partly understood, and whom he trusted with 
something of his old freedom ; and R was one of them. 

When R spoke to him, as has been related, he replied as fol- 
lows : 














‘My friend, I also love the music of the fields, the noise of hid- 
den brooks, the sweet jargoning of the summer birds, not less than 
you do. Though I am old, | have always kept myself alive to the 
influences of this goodly world. You know my history ; I have told 
it you before. I have lived long, and suffered ——— much ; yet I am 
calm. 


‘There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream 
It is not now as it hath been of yore 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief,’ — et 
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The ode, you remember, continues. 


‘A timely utterance gave that thought relief 


And I again am strong 


This utterance I find only in music. You, who have experienced 
so little, cannot yet understand it; and perhaps, from your happier 
constitution, you never will. I hope } you may not, and that your life 
may glide on to the end, like a gentle river. 

There are others, not such as you, who cannot understand music, 
because they never felt any touch of human frailty; their hearts 
were so sup »ple, and yielded so readily to the pressure of ambition, 
pride, or avarice, that their affections and senses were always in their 
control, and only sources of pleasurable excitement. Their eyes 
become so dazzled with looking on some little candle of their own, 
which will soon go out, that they must perforce shut them when they 
walk under the glorious everlasting sun. And thus they live upon 
the earth like “‘ brutes, that graze upon the mountain top, with faces 


prone, 
} 


And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them; or, recumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate, heedless of the scene outspread 
Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 


From inland regions to the distant main 


There are others whose senses are delicate enough to enable them 
to find pleasure in musical forms, but who cannot think, cannot lift 
themselves up to a ag Hoge of its meaning. And there are 
still others, the reverse of these, who have the mental requisites, but 
are not endowed with the fineness of organization necessary to en- 
able them to find pleasure in any of the arts. 

Of such was Dr. Johnson. He was a poet without a poet’s art ; 
his “ Rasselas” is more truly a poem than his “Irene.” He had 
imagination, reason, passion, intellect, —all the qualities of a poet 
except the ability to command its art so as to use it freely, uamixed, 
and without mannerism. ‘The flame in him, like that in the safety 
lamp, would have set the ait on fire, but for the iron film which sur- 
rounded it. I instance him, because it is well known that he took 
no pleasure either in music or painting, and because he will serve to 
represent the English nation. 

However, music, like nature, “speaks a various language,” and I 
am never disposed to find fault with any who like to hear it, what- 
ever may be the kind of pleasure they receive, for not understanding 
itas I do. I could never tell which of the great masters I liked 
most, though I should certainly be least willing to spare Handel. 
Wherever there is true creative power, we may compare, but we 


cannot classify it. When I am asked, “ Who was the greatest com- 
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poser ?”’ I sometimes say, “‘ Handel,” to avoid further questioning ; 
but generally I answer, “I do not know.” At one time, I am best 
pleased with the fire of Mozart; at another, with the graceful ele- 
-_ of Haydn. I am stirred by the deep and thoughtful passion 

Beethoven ; yet I can relish the richness of Gluck, and enjoy the 
yo harmony of Corelli. Piccini is not too old fashioned and 
simple for me; I delight in the playful tenderness of Cimarosa. | 
am not insensible to the subdued enthusiasm of Mendelsohn; I ad- 
mire the manly elaborateness of Spohr; even the extravagance of 
Lizst, and the other pianists of the new school, such as I have heard 
of them, does not altogether frighten me. 

So of the different styles of music. I never could decide which 
gave me most pleasure, Handel’s choruses or Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies. I wish I could hear more of those lofty old organ fugues, 
some of which I have pored over so much that I know how they 
would sound though I never heard them. Perhaps of the two, I 
prefer instrumental music to vocal; I have studied it most, and it 
seems to me the purest. I am no singer, though I always “sat in 
the choir” till I grew old and lost my voice, and then, unlike many, 
I had the wisdom to leave my seat to others. 

Upon reviewing my whole life, there is scarce any thing for which 
I feel so thankful as for having always loved this divine art with an 
enthusiasm I could never repress. Others, who began life with me, 
have grown rich ; some have gained great reputations, but they have 
given their hearts away, many of them; “the world is too much 
with them ;” I am still far from possessing a competence , but I believe 
| have lived more happily than I should have lived i fl could have 
made myself like them. 

R I believe so too. But we were speaking of the black- 
bird’s singing. Do you not think with Gardiner’s “ Music of Na- 
ture” that such notes and cries of passion are the origin of melody ? 

Q—. “Why, no, I donot. The bird notes have no more to 
do with Music than the greenness of the grass has to do with Paint- 
ing. But here is a piece I wish to play to you. Perhaps we will 
talk of that another time. 

R was accustomed to say of Q——— to their common friends, 
that he was a fine old gentleman, but rather eccentric, and that 
whenever he got upon his hobby he was apt to be a little tedious, 








and, ‘“‘he must say,” it appeared to him, a little conceited. The 
friends were gene rally of the same opinion. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


We had intended to have inserted a critique of some concert, 
but as concerts are now out of season perhaps a notice of such pub- 
lic performances as we have may be found to possess some interest. 

The fourth of July this year brought into our streets more hand- 
organists, ballad-singers, and itinerant performers of all sorts, than 
we ever saw on any holiday before. One could walk nowhere very 
far without encountering little dense crowds listening to their strains, 
with an admiration which was at least unaffected. Once we joined 
one of them; we were vanquished by a man who played a hurdy- 
gurdy or Jewish cymbal, and with his lips imitated the notes of a 
bird. Willing to do something for the encouragement of art, we 
cheerfully sacrificed three cents; but we could not make out how 
the bird imitation, which was very good, was done, though we sus- 
pected the man must have had a whistle concealed in his mouth. 
Hurdy-gurdies we have always been rather partial to; they have 
such a character of perfectly reckless abandonment, something that 
reminds us of Burns’s “Beggar's Cantata.” They carry our fancy 
to the thronged streets of some old city, where life is not so full of 
care as it is here, and among the largest and poorest class of the 
population there is more unrestrained enjoyment. 

Hand-organs, on the contrary, we are decidedly prejudiced 
against. Some of the pins are usually wanting on the barrels of 
them, or some of the pipes will not speak, while others, as if to 
make up the deficiency, speak with twice their natural force. We 
have heard some that we could not help thinking were perhaps a 
little out of tune Then it is very seldom t’.-* the cranks of them 
are properly turned, especially when monkeys are employed, who 
seem to have extremely faint perceptions of time. In short, either 
through the imperfection of the instrument, the unskilfulness of the 
players, or, it may be, some deficiency in our own organ-ization, the 
pleasure we derive from them is of suc + a nature that we can never 
long endure it. We are moved, it is true, but less musically, 
than centrifugally. The old eames for solo instruments used to 
publish, as studies, pieces called “ Divisions on a Ground Bass ;” 
Query: might not some of them be adapted to this instrument, 
where the whole is ground, bass and all ? 

We have great sympathy with those who like to listen to ballad 
singers ; for such as cannot hear better they are much better than 
none at all. We do not know how many green Yankee faces we 
saw on the Fourth, peering over each other’s shoulders, seemingly 
“all ears,” drinking in new sensations of pleasure, and showing 
their owners as much touched, and more genuinely perhaps, by the 
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poetry of woman’s voice, than any of the better “age . young men» 
who applaud at our concerts, ever were in listening to Cinti Dam- 
oreau, Castellan or Pico. And we said to them nadie: “ Hear 
on, it will not hurt you; it may soften and humanize you; it may 
put you upon thinking that this world, hard as it is for all of us, has 
yet some beauty in it, and that, though it is ‘ bursting with sin,’ the 
amount of sin in it will not be reduced but rather increased by over- 
looking and shutting your hearts against this beauty, —a thing 
which our fathers had not discovered, and I should be glad if all 
their descendants had. — Wherefore, hear on !” 

These singers are Swiss, and, it is said, are generally, notwith- 
standing their vagrant life, good girls, who send their earnings to 
their families, and return home, as they grow of age, and become 
wives and mothers. 

The evening of the Fourth, when such a host was spread over 
the Common, now and then lighted up aig the strange colors of the 
fire-works, was one of the finest occasions for music that could be 
desired. The presence of so great a multitude, the time, and all, ex- 
cites the imagination, and prepares it to be attentive. The music 
for such a time should be lofty and spirited, yet full of sad enthu- 
siasm. ‘The first piece, or nearly the first (an arrangement from 
Preciosa), played by a part of the Brigade Band, near the burying- 
ground, had somewhat of these requisites, and was the best we 
heard. Generally, our band music is too artificial, complicated, am- 
bitious ; too much effective, too little expressive. We had rather 
hear “ Marlbrough,” well arranged, than half the marches that are 
played. Passing up Tremont Street the other evening, we heard 
music from the public room of the Albion, and on looking, found 
that it was made by a singular concert of two harps and a violin. 
The violin was held like a cello, upright, but in the lap, the tail-pin 
coming between the performer’s knees ; the bow in a manner equally 
singular, with two fingers and the thumb, the palm of the hand 
turned up. The bowing of course was not very strong or clean, yet 
it was tolerably free. The performer shifted easily, and in one 
piece, “ Yankee Doodle” ran a scale up to the very bridge. We 
cannot say much for the intonation, but the audience applauded, 
and said that was the true Ole Bull style, as in fact it was, —in 
its way. 

The only street musician we have seen since these, was a Scotch 
piper, who, as he did not look very promising, we did not stay to 
hear. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


Sacrep music has so much to do in directing the popular taste among 

, that the subject is certainly one of great importance. Yet what to say 
of it, excepting such meseree as respect the manner of its performance, 

and which will apply equally well to other music, is a matter of some dif- 
ficulty. In travelling through New England one sometimes sees a large 
building standing alone, or with a row of sheds beside it, on a bleak hill ; 
it has no steep!e, it is shaped like a barn, and painted dull yellow; he 
knows it to be a house of worship. A few miles on he comes to a village ; 
he sees, as he approaches, a white building with a belfry; it may be a fac- 
tory. No, it is another meeting house; and near it stands another with a 
square tower; and a little beyond it still another, either red brick or car- 
penter’s Gothic, or, it may be, in some style of which it is the only speci- 
men extant. Soitis with our Church music. We all knowa psalm tune 
as far as we can see or hear it; there are metres, long, short, common, 
particular, with which we are familiar, — some are in sixes and sevens.— 
We do not wish to speak irreverently, yet it seems to us that there is as 
much diversity of style in our Chure h music as in our church architecture. 

From camp-meeting melodies up to thanksgiving anthems, we have tunes 

of all sorts, some very bad, some good for our audiences, and some few 
that would be recognized as having the true ecclesiastical character all over 

Christendom. ‘This diversity arises from the variety of sects among us; 
and hence it would be going out of our province to seek to remedy it di- 
rectly. We would that all our countrymen were of one faith, and that 
the pure music which the greatest masters in the world have set to be sung 
as chants and choruses with choirs and organs to the inspired poetry of the 
Holy Scriptures, — a music which expresses the sentiment of that poetry 
more nearly than any other art can do, and was designed not to aid in ex- 
citing men to ecstasy, but to temper them to thoughtfulness and humbie 
adoration, — were ord: ained to be sung in all our churches. But this we 
shall not live to see. 

At present, all that seems to be required of our psalm tunes is, that they 
should be plain, easy songs, of a character admitting their being sung either 
to a psalm of Day id or to an Olney hymn. A good song of this sort is by 
no means an easy thing to write ; the ideas must be large, and must make 
one simple whole, like a sculptured figure. Hence, considering the great 
demand for them, it is no wonder that they should be frequently, though 
good in form, weak in expression. ‘This we consider their prevailing 
fault, more than levity of character. Unless plain y unsuitable, we do not 
object to the use of airs from the serious opera, as they are not familiar to 
our public. On many accounts we think such arrangements preferable to 
our indigenous music. The introduction of chorals and extracts from 
ancient authors is still better. 

Although we do not rank our Church music, on the whole, so highly 
perhaps as it may be thought we ought, we feel sure that we have taken as 
much pleasure as any of our readers in witnessing its great improve ment, 
during the last few years, in style, and especially = performance. Should 
our Review be continued, we shall refer to this subject frequently. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


— street, Boston, luge. 1, 1845. 


To tue Eprror, etc. 


Dear Sir; —lI have great news to tell you; but you must keep 
it a profound secret. Lazst came over with us in the steamer! You 
must not mention it for the world. He wore his fingers in silver 
gloves all the voyage, lest the sea air might stiffen them. One 
morning, when there was but little swell, and no ladies indisposed, 
we persuaded him to touch the piano in their saloon. O Apollo! 
O Eut ! how shall I describe it? — One western stock negotia- 
tor, two Jew jewelry pedlers, three southern planters, fainted away ; 
four Fourierites, coming to regenerate society in America, called 
for waiters; five fifers belonging to regiments in Canada, who in 
right of their being musicians were permitted to listen on the stairs, 
broke their instruments across their foreheads in despair; six sea-sick 
citizens of our city returning from sight-seeing abroad were obliged 
to retire to their state rooms ;—2in short, never was such an eflect 
produced by music before. One circumstance will show something ; 
the great man preluded to give the idea of a thunder tempest we 
had experienced the day previous — there was no cream next morn- 
ing on the breakfast table. But you are musical ; you will want par- 
ticulars. Well, then; he began with a movement for the left hand, 
a motion perpetuelle, con pedale, in rapid arpeggios, extending all 
over the key-board; in the midst of this he started with his right 
main a fugue with two subjects, introducing variations on ‘ God save 
the King” and “ Hail Columbia,” descriptive of our whole revolu- 
tion, from the skirmish at Lexington to the surrender at Yorktown ; 
and, what was most remarkable, in the midst of every battle the 
birds were heard singing gaily on the trees in the distance (think of 
that!) and throughout the whole ran a “ simmering sound” repre- 
senting the murmur of Eternity breaking on the shore of Time! 
My own soul was lifted up and expanded to an astonishing degree 
under this mighty influence. I felt a kind of, I know not what, 
stealing over me, a feeling as of clouds, an oppression, and yet a 
lightness something like what I once felt in witnessing a danger- 
ous surgical operation; a feeling as if the world were vanishing ; and 





yet my eyes were open, and I saw plainly that it was two minutes 
past ten by the cabin clock. It was not till the concluding chord, 
which the great genius made by putting down his elbows and thus 
striking all the keys, white and black, at once, that I perceived how 
awfully deep had been my emotion. I begged him to give me some 
memorial of the occasion; he was so kind as to spare me a pinch 
from the gold box presented to him by the Prince of Hesse Homberg, 
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which I shall always preserve as a precious souvenir. Worlds would 
not tempt me to part with it. Afterwards I had some conversation 
with him, —an honor which almost overwhelmed me. He intends 
to remain incog. for a while after his arrival, practising twelve 
hours a day to regain his power of finger, and then to come out and 
make his sixty thousand the first six weeks. He brings with him five 
secretaries, three of whom are skilled in writing for the newspapers. 
You may expect something tremendous when he announces his first 
concert. I know you will rejoice in the coming of one whose per- 
formances must do so much for the progress of music in our beloved 
country. Don’t mention his arrival till after you have seen the sto- 
ries about himself which he means to have put in the journals; you 
won't, will you? 

Yours, etc., soe, 


Notre. — The above intelligence is so unexpected, and the ac- 
count of the great player’s performance so marvellous, that we can 
scarcely credit them. Nevertheless, we lay the letter before our 
readers for what it is worth,—a mark of confidence in their discre- 
tion, which we hope will be properly appreciated. 


WILKES’S NARRATIVE. 


We have found the first two volumes of Lieut. Witxes’s ac- 
count of the Exploring Expedition very pleasant reading, during 
this hot July weather, partly for the information they contain, but 
chiefly for the cooling effect it has on the imagination to set it wan- 
dering among those far islands where the heat never annoys, and the 
air is never sultry. An interesting feature of the work is, that it 
contains many native airs in notes and with the words sung to them. 
They are mostly very rude, and it is not possible to make much of 
them, since so much depends on the manner of singing them; still 
it is much better to have them given in musical characters than in 
the ordinary vague accounts of travellers. 

Most of this wild music has a strongly marked rythm, with very 
little melody. The one with which we were most struck was a song 
of the natives of Tierra del Fuego, who appear to form the connect- 
ing link between man and the lizard tribe. It was sung to the words, 

«“ Heh, meh, leh,’ and seemed to be used as an assurance of friend- 
ship. The melody, if it can be called such, was only three notes 
rising by semitones, twice given, and followed by some quicker notes 
on the pitch of the first. ‘To our fancy it has a peculiar character 
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Wilkes’s 





of dull savageness, as it well may, being the production of a race 
but little removed from idiocy. 

In the private journal of Capt. Lyon, who accompanied Parry to 
the North Pole, there are given one or two songs of the Esquimaux, 
which are quite curious. Capt. L. states that these people were 
best pleased with tunes having a burden, “ derry down, &c.,” of 
those which were sung to them by the English sailors. In this res- 
pect they seem to resemble the admirers of our Virginia melodies. 

At Bruni in Borneo the gentleman who visited that island in the 
brig Himmaleh, sent out by Oliphant & Co, of Canton in 1837, as 
agent of the Bible Society, heard an air in which the semitones fell 
between the second and third and fourth and fifth notes of the scale. 
He also saw an instrument made of three reed pipes, and capable 
of producing harmony. On the same voyage, at one of the islands 

Te nate or Tidore,” he was entertained by the Sultan’s band with 
music intended to be in the European style, n which each instru- 
ment played as loud as possible, without reference to the rest, and 
without confining itse if to any partic ular tune. 

One of the London missionaries heard the natives of Northern 
Caffraria sing fugues for dances; he does not give the notes. If 
he was not mistaken, the fact is a very interesting one, as an answer 
to those who contend that the fugue style is wholly unnatural. 

In Madagascar, music and poetry have risen to be the business 
of a distinct profession. They have their wandering bards, as the 
Irish and Seotch had their harpers, whose presence is always re- 
quired on festival occasions. 

The following account of music in Egypt we extract from War- 
burton’s “Crescent and Cross,”’ Vol. I., a new and interesting book 
of travels, notwithstanding its somewhat flashy style. 


“From Memnon to Mehemet Ali, all Egypt luxuriatesin music. In the 
Pasha’s palace, in the peasant’s hut, at the soldier’s bivouac, on the sailor’s 
deck ; in every circumstance of the Arab’s life, I have found it regarded 
as the chief source of his enjoyment. He is born, he is married, he dies, 
he is buried, to the sound of music. It cheers his labor, it heightens his 
festival, controls his passions, and soothes his miseries. It whiles away 
the monotonous hours of his weary travel; and the very camels seem to 
have an ear for music, quickening their pace along the desezi, as weary 
soldiers when the b: ind strikes up. The drivers chant alternately, or one 
of them sings a verse alone, to which the others reply in cho rus. This 
has sometimes a very singul: ir effect, as when the single voice sings a 
mournful measure, while the chorus answers cheerily ; thus contrasting 
the fate of the lonely wanderer with the social home. For instance, a 
driver will sing in a voice so sad, that the camels sometimes weep (a most 
unpolitic expense of moisture, by the by, under the circumstances) 

‘ Never more, never more, 
When the journey’s o'er, 
Shall I see my loved ones fill the tent’s cool door 











N otices. 


Then the chorus replies in a quick measure, to which the camel's steps, and 
probably his heart, keep time : 


‘Hark! hark! the home song; 
See the glad throng 


Of our wives and our little ones bounding along. 


And thus, in the bleak desert, the weary hours are enlivened by dramatiz- 
ing the vicissitudes of fear and hope. 

‘** Our crew sang for two months almost without intermission, yet never 
seemed to tire of their songs. Among the items furnished by our drago- 
man as necessary to our outfit were a drum and some Nile flutes. ‘The 
former consisted of a large earthen bowl with a skin stretched over it; 
the latter resembled the double flageolet, and was made of reeds ; it seemed 
capable of a much wider range of notes than their monotonous music re- 
quired ; its sound was shrill, but not unpleasing, and every sailor on board 
seemed a proficient in its uses. I could detect but little variety in the 
airs, and the words were of the simplest kind.” 


Notices. 


New Sineine Booxs. — Messrs. Mason and Wess have in press a new 
book of psalm tunes, to be called “ the Psaltery.” It will probably be out 
by the middle of August. It will contain much new music, arrangements 
from foreign authors, and original compositions, among which will be 
many by Mr. Zevuner. The books of these gentlemen have always been 
popular, and, in conjunction with the personal energy of Mr. Mason as a 
teacher, have contributed largely to the improvement of church music 
throughout the country. 

Messrs. Baker and Woopsvry, two of our most enterprising teachers, 
have also in press a similar work, called ‘“‘ the Choral,” to be published 
about the same time. This will also contain much new music by Mr. 
Woodbury and others, and wil] doubtless prove a valuable contribution to 
this department of the art. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisements on the next and outside pages. Mr. Reep has the best as- 
sortment of foreign music in the City. ‘To amateurs of the violin we can, 
from our own knowledge, recommend Mr. Wuire, for any repairs that 
their instruments or bows may require, as a first-rate workman. Mr. 
CuickeRrine’s pianos are known all over the Union. His rooms are the 
musicians’ “‘’Change.” Haier anp Co’s. instruments are also too favor- 
ably known to need particular mention. 


(> Corres of this number may be had gratis of Messrs. Or1s, Broap- 
ers & Co., 120 Washington Street, Messrs. Lirrte & Brown, Mr. 
Reep, Tremont Row, and at the principal music and book stores in the 
city; and elsewhere of the agents mentioned below the Prospectus on 


the first page. 








